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SEQUOIAS 
By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


EFORE the coastal mountains were upthrown 


Outof the red maw of the sulphurous night, 
The stern Sequoias: roofed a birdless height 
Peopled by pterodactyl wings alone. 

They knew the dragon-lizards, and have known 
The lizard’s passing, and the blaring might 

Of sabre-tooth and mammoth, and the flight 

Of tribes entombed in Cenozoic stone. 


Now in their green old age, the forest door 

Yields to the latest seedling of life’s tree— 

A two-legged creature, crawling midget-small. 

And shall it chance these clustering towers will soar 
When he too passes, and the woods shall be 

Still Titan-domed while races flower and fall? 
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A GYPSY TUNE 
By BEULAH MAY 


VIOLIN, a ragged tambourine; 

They call me down forgotten ways that ran 
Through spring hills to the sea; a pattern 
Of yellow daisies scattered on the green; 
A camp made in the dusk and firelight’s sheen 
On straying mare and copper chest and pan; 
The gypsies trooping ‘round a shabby van 
With painted shawls and cloaks of velveteen. 


Open your window to the stars, the night 

Is held enchanted by a fairy rune 

Spun in the summer dusk, with fingers light 

The wind strikes from the maple boughs a tune 
Brimming with laughter and with heart’s delight, 
And there are gypsies dancing to the moon. 


: 


NOSTALGIA 
By DORA E. BIRCHARD 


AM homesick for the grey light 
On San Francisco Bay, 
For that silver morning mist-veil 
Of very early day; 
For the barking of the ferries 
At each other as they pass, 
Splintering the dimpled surface 
Like a crash thru smoky glass. 
Oh, the white towers of San Francisco 
Piercing upward thru the mist 
To the wavering empyrean— 
Ivory, pearl and amethyst! 


MELODY LANE 


BEN FIELD, Department Editor 
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THE COLUMBIA IS SINGING 
By BERENICE M. RICE 





HERE'S a song in the air in the great northwest 






And a thousand yet unsung; 
There are trails that hide on the mountain side 
Where heroes’ graves are flung. 
There is majesty in the great northwest 
And a grandeur still untold; 
There is stern romance in the pow-wow dance 


Which the grizzled chiefs behold. 



















CHORUS: 
There are ships that find a harbor; 
There are broad and open plains, 
The Cascades and the Rockies and the rugged Coeur d’Alenes; 
The Columbia is singing her eternal melody 
As she gathers up the rivers and presents them to the sea. 
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YUCCA 


BY EDITH BOYDEN HOLWAY 


(Taken from an old Indian legend) 
S I GLIMPSE the stately Yucca 


O’er the mountain tops awave, 
I am wond’ring, Indian maiden, 
When you'll find your long lost brave. 


Does he know how much you mourn him, 
Of the lonely watch you keep, 

When you beat your breasts in anguish, 
Of the bitter tears you weep? 


Can he see your gleaming signal, 
From his happy hunting ground, 

That assures him you are faithful, 
As the long years drag around? 


So, the Yucca sends its message 
Of unchanging loyalty, 

While the Indian maid is grieving, 
Desolate in her tepee. 


+ 
OF BEAUTY 


By HELEN MARING 





HE recurrence of beauty is always within us; our hearts 
Rediscover the spring and the cup and the goodness of 

water, 

The depths of the pool, and reflections of trees. Where we 
sought her 

Is beauty once move; if not actually there, we remember 

And beauty recurs in the heart... . 

The thrush on this tree calls a thrush in the neighboring 
greenwood, 

While echoes of beauty sing songs to the heart—and, forever. 
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RE we facing a dictatorship? Must 
A fascism come to save us from our 

present confusion? Will we be- 
come national socialists, international social- 
ists, technocrats or communists? Can we 
retain the essential principles of our early 
democracy? Such questions as these con- 
front us continually in these days of boil- 
ing transition. 

As a nation we have floated out on to 
a swift and turbulent river, been caught up 
by its current and are now being swept 
irresistibly toward some unknown sea, with 
rapids and rocks menacing us on every 
hand. It would seem that before we can 
chart a safe national course—before we can 
answer questions that hound us from the 
radio, from the newspaper and magazine 
and from our own minds—we must calmly 
take our bearings. We must realize 
whence we come and where we are now, 
before we can divine our destination and 
safest course to it. 

It is easy to determine our governmental 
origin. The essential principles of our na- 
tion, born in struggle and pain in 1776, 
were: 


(1) eqaul right with every other in 
selecting at stated intervals his local ruler 
or governor. I use the word ruler ad- 
visedly. I know Americans often express 
a traditional dislike of it—at least—until 
we come to the Court of St. James. But 
the mayors and other local officials in the 
time of George Washington were in reality 
local rulers of small units of an individ- 
ualized agricultural population. 

( 2 Every American citizen had the 


“Every American citizen had an 


right to vote every four years for 
the supreme ruler of the land, through 
others called electors, who were deemed 
more qualified to judge presidential tim- 
ber than was he. The makers of our early 
democracy thus gave the individual citizen 
the power of choosing directly his local 
rulers—those that came in direct contact 
with him—and indirectly those who were 
in the high places of the land. 
( Except for his duty to obey the 

law as pointed out by the legal 
orders of these elected rulers, the American 
citizen was free. 
( Every American citizen was to 


have the same opportunity to rise 
to positions of power as had every other. 
His limitations were to be only those of 
his own individual ability. 





America in Transition 


BY ALVIN EDWARD MOORE 


Now we may ask, could there be a bet- 
ter set of basic national principles? Is 
there one of these principles we could 
delete and still be as well-situated as be- 
fore? We need all four in order to en- 
sure ourselves the right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Then what is the matter with us and 
our system? The truth is, we haven't ad- 
hered to those basic principles. Our forms, 
designed to preserve those principles, have 
become archaic—the principles have not 
been ours for almost a generation. 


We still elect our !ocal and part of our 
national governmental officers, it is true, but 
those officers for almost a generation— 
until March 4, 1933, at least—have not 
been our rulers. Were they our real 
rulers, every citizen would take a vital in- 
terest in their election. The truth is, our 
real rulers are as powerful and autocratic 
as were the feudal lords and their kings 
in the Dark Ages of Europe. 

Let us face facts—instead of shibboleths. 
Ask yourself, if you are employed and re- 
ceive a salary, who is your real ruler, or 
governor, today? Who exercised most au- 
thority over your actions today? Who told 
you what to do and how to do it? Whose 
censure did you fear most today? ‘Whose 
tolerance did you most desire? It wasn't 
your mayor. Nor was it your sheriff— 
nor your state governor. The truth is— 
and you must admit it in honesty—it was 
your economic boss. Your economic boss 
is your local ruler. His power is that of 
the local feudal baron of the Dark Ages. 

Next we might ask ourselves, who is 
our supreme ruler? The truth is that from 
the time the industrial revolution, born in 
the British Isles and Continental Europe, 
took root and flourished here in the Nine- 
teenth Century, we have had no supreme 
ruler. We had elected presidents, to be 
sure, and in the persons of Theodore Roose- 
velt and Woodrow Wilson, we had presi- 
dents who strove to become our real rulers, 
by attempting to control the local economic 
barons throughout the country. But Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was only partially success- 
ful because he had to overcome the people's 
lethargy and ignorance of the situation and 
to secure authority to set up controlling 
commissions before he could make a real 
beginning. These deeds and the building 
of the gigantic socialistic work, the Panama 
Canal, took up most of his energy for his 
two terms. 
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Then Taft failed to see the mighty pur- 
pose—and Roosevelt organized the Progres- 
sive Party, which was dedicated without 
quibble to the control of the local economic 
barons. Roosevelt lost to Wilson, who was 
a liberal of another stamp—perhaps be- 
cause Wilson's type was needed to lead us 
in the pattern of our immediate destiny— 
our part in the World War. 


Wilson first attempted to control the 
monied barons by limiting their size by 
law (Huey P. Long is trying to do the 
same thing now by a more direct method) 
—but the World War came and absorbed 
most of his energy. Thus, since our agri- 
cultural age, we have had no president who 
was our elected supreme ruler. 


At present large corporations are seek- 
ing to merge—to avoid industrial waste 
by centralized operation. If enough of 
them should succeed and one man were to 
put himself at their head—thereby achiev- 
ing the ambition which some people attri- 
bute to Mellon, Morgan and Rockefeller 
—we would have in him a substantially su- 
preme ruler. But as yet he hasn't appeared 
—this billionaire king of our bad dreams— 
and we hope he never comes. He would 
force our nation to wade through rivers of 
blood to get back to the land of our ancient 
freedom. 


N 


is a strong man, and a loved leader of men. 
This writer and the majority of my read- 
ers voted for him. We thought he was 
the type the country needed at this phase 
of its destiny. But too much of his type 
of centralized action—without local elec- 
tive control—might be a cure that would 
kill our democracy, Already there are 
rumblings from a few born rebels on Capi- 
tol Hill and among the people, concern- 
ing our new leader's tendency toward dic- 
tatorship. We know that centralized con- 
trol of the country is the only means of 
getting us out of our difficulties, but still 
we dislike the word dictator. We forget, 
and in our ignorance accept, the despotic 
economic dictatorship of the few and yet 
grumble warningly when there is prospect 
of much political power being concentrated 
in the hands of one. What a paradoxical 
nation we are! We strain at a political 
gnat and swallow an economic camel, 
needle’s-eye and all. 


OW comes upon the scene Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. He 
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Will Franklin D. Roosevelt become our 
first supreme ruler since the establishment 
of our industrial scheme of life? He will 
if he goes to the extreme in his present 
course of domination over the local money 
barons. Personally, I doubt that he will go 
to the extreme. I believe he intends only 
to attempt to alleviate our present economic 
pain and to strengthen the government's 
power as a referee and rules-maker for the 
combatting of large corporations—and per- 
haps to give those corporations the privi- 
lege of merging and reorganizing under 
governmental guidance. He will not be- 
come the supreme ruler of industrial 
America—unless dictatorship is forced on 
him by wholesale bankruptcy of big 
business. 


We must, however, it would seem, have 
a supreme ruler in the not distant future. 
If we are to take the road toward our high 
destiny—that of a strong, centralized, self- 
contained nation of individuals, able to 
achieve the basic necessities of life with a 
minimum of effort—we must have central- 
ized control. Every army and navy in the 
world knows the inescapable law that effi- 
ciency of mass action comes only with cen- 
tralized control of the mass, every unit of 
which is directly responsible to one leader 
and only one. Henry Ford learned this 
law years ago and led the world in the 
elimination of industrial waste and in effi- 
ciency of operation. If we, as a nation, are 
to have a standard of living in the future 
as high as that of Russia with its coming 
state capitalism, as high as that of national- 
ly socialistic Italy or nationally socialistic 
Germany, we must either reorganize or re- 
build our basic industries so that they come 
under centralized control. In this way only 
will most of the enormous waste of our 
chaotic industrial life come to an end. Let 
thousands of separate private businesses 
still fight over the production and distribu- 
tion of luxuries if you like; but central- 
ized control of those industries which pro- 
duce the basic necessities of life must come, 
if we are to eliminate the type of suffer- 
ing we know now. And when this inevi- 
table centralized control comes, we shall 
have a supreme ruler. It is up to us now 
to determine the kind of supreme ruler or 
dictator we shall have. 


Pure Communism—such as Russia has 
tried to live by—with its equal wages and 
equal property for all, is not for us. Nor 
is it, in my opinion, for Russia, nor any 
other nation until the human species be- 
comes a race of gods. The average human 
being of our time is too lazy to work 
unless he is forced to it by the whip or 
led to it by the hope of individual gain. 
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Egypt tried the whip eons ago, and lost 
her prestige as a dominant nation. The 
whip always has failed and always will 
fail to secure good work. Incentive to 
individual gain—material or spirieial, or 
both—never fails. . 

The type of international socialism which 
went on the rocks in this country during 
the World War is not for us. Americans 
will not—in fact can not—organize their 
nation into a world-wide system of social- 
ism which would outlaw war and eliminate 
other national wastes—until the nations 
of the world, including our own, are or- 
ganized separately and in continental units 
for this purpose. Until this distant date 
we must maintain an army and navy second 
to none. 

The type of dictatorial national socialism 
—or fascism—of Italy and Germany would 
not succeed here, for the simple reason that 
it violates the first principle of our tradi- 
tional democracy: namely, that every Amer- 
ican citizen should have an equal right with 
every other in selecting his local ruler. 
As I understand the national socialism of 
Italy and Germany, the local chiefs are sub- 
ject to the approval and even appointment 
of the dictator. Liberty is sacrificed to 
obedience. In fact liberty is scorned. “It” 


(fascism), said Mussolini, “has already 
stepped, and, if need be, will quietly turn 
round and step once more, over the more 
or less putrid body of the Goddess 


Liberty.” Perhaps Italy can tolerate such 
loss of liberty in the interest of efficiency, 
but we must have the liberty of local self- 
government if any future state of ours is 
to survive. 

There is, then, only one road out left 
for us. That is to establish a government 
which produces and distributes to the people 
the necessities of life in accordance with 
each person’s respective efforts. The chiefs 
of this socialistic, or technocratic, govern- 
ment must be elected—not applauded. 
Thus the system will be a kind of tech- 
nocracy; it might be called an elective tech- 
nocracy. 





HE system here mentioned is set forth 

in the author’s book, now appearing 
in serial form. A brief outline is here 
given. 

Imagine a nation in which all the articles 
used are made and distributed by nine gov- 
ernmental departments, in which every 
worker has his place. These departments 
are: Materials, Manufactures, Transporta- 
tion, Supply and Communication, General 
Service, Justice, Education, State and For- 
eign Commerce, Fine Arts and Amusement. 

Each young man or woman who gradu- 
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ates from high school is assigned according 
to his desire and/or merit, to one of the 
lowest units of one of these departments. 
He is directly responsible to the chief of 
the, say, fifteen people in his unit. This 
chief in turn is responsible to the chief of 
the next higher unit, and so forth, up to 
the President of the nation. This much 
of the system is somewhat like that of 
Italy's Fascism. It is also similar to Rus- 
sian Communism and the recently widely 
heralded technocracy, in that the goods of 
the nation are produced and distributed by 
technically trained people. 

It is unlike Russian Communism, how- 
ever, in that no inefficient workers’ factory 
committee has a voice in the operation of 
the factory; control is in the hands of one 
centralized authority thereby achieving the 
eficiency of an army or navy or Italian 
Fascism. 

It is unlike fascism or a military organi- 
zation, however, in that the officers are 
elected every three years and may serve 
only two consecutive terms in one post. 
Furthermore, in order to avoid getting only 
back-slappers in office, the candidates for 
chief of each unit are limited to the three 
people of that unit who have received the 
highest ratings in efficiency—based on rec- 
ords and examinations—during the three 
years preceding an election. And in order 
to avoid favoritism, these ratings are de- 
termined by an independent commission in 
an isolated part of the nation. 

Soon after the young graduate of high 
school is assigned to his unit, national elec- 
tions are held. The nine heads of the de- 
partments and the President meet to choose 
the President for the next three years from 
the three men with the highest ratings in 
their group. After the President is thus 
elected, each head of a department and the 
highest ranking chiefs meet to elect the 
next head of the department. And so forth 
the election goes, down the ranks, until 
at last the young graduate meets with his 
unit to help elect his minor supervisor. 

Thus each supervisor all the way up the 
chain of units is the most popular of the 
three ablest men in his unit. He will not 
dare to be too autocratic as he must depend 
on the votes and the good will of his men 
to rise; but at the same time he cannot be 
too lax in discipline, else his all-important 
efficiency record (which depends in part 
on the record of his unit) will suffer. He 
will be a leader of men who has attained 
his position without undue back-slapping 
and without the exercise of cruel force. 

I maintain that some such system as this 
is the only means by which the United 
States may secure the super-efficiency of the 

(Read further on Page 96) 
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Southern California's Automobile Highways 


BY ERNEST McGAFFEY 
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Manager Magazine Bureau Automobile Club of Southern California 


O OTHER section of the known 
N world is so richly endowed with 
opportunities for automobile travel- 

ing, as is Southern California. This applies 
not only to the infinite variety of scenery to 
be found, the advantages of an equable cli- 
mate and an unsurpassed highway system, 
but to the further fact that with the least 


which seems framed in beautiful cloud-fieets 
anchored against a distant horizon, and sur- 
rounded by the bluest of skies. 

Originally the Ridge Route was a maze 
of corkscrew windings and convolutions 
which turned and twisted like the course 
of a gliding serpent. Later years have 
brought about the straightening of scores of 





financial expenditure the 
maximum of enjoyment can 
be gained. All of these 
highways are thoroughly and 
scientifically sign-posted by 
the guiding and directing 
signs of the Automobile 
Club of Southern California. 
Whether along the ocean 
highways, the mountain 
roads, the highways leading 
to and over the desert areas, 
the motorist can always de- 
pend on these signals to take 
him safely on his journey by 
either night or day. 











From San Diego on the 
south, and driving north, 
there is a choice of two 
routes. One will lead over 
the famous Torrey Pines 
Grade ocean highway, thence 
on past the Roosevelt sea 
roadway and the Rincon 
Drive, a third superb ocean 
highway, and on to the new 
Pacific coastwise highway 
leading from San Luis 
Obispo northward to and be- 
yond the borders of South- 
ern California. These va- 
rious seaside thoroughfares 
will give the traveler views 
which cannot be matched for 
magnificence and beauty by 
any ocean drives the world over. 


The second route from San Diego will be 
an inland one, taking the motorist through 
a most picturesque and lovely country, em- 
bracing forest and canyon, foothill and agri- 
cultural areas, and bringing the traveler in 
to Los Angeles. From there the route can 
be continued on north by way of Ventura 
Boulevard, crossing over the celebrated 
Ridge Route, a highway which seems sus- 
pended in the clouds, so airy and ethereal is 
its location. Far below, little valleys will 


be seen, some of them dotted with small 
ranches, 


and all around an environment 


oe 
| 
| 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NATIVE PALMS 
these curves. And the launching of a new 
highway through the tops of the mountains 
has shortened the highway and added an- 
other great aerial pathway to the mid-air 
attractions of the surroundings. 

In San Bernardino County stretches the 
Rim of the World highway, trending 
through pine forest and along the brink of 
beetling precipices, with its “switchbacks” 
or button-hook tracing and re-tracing over 
the mountainsides, unique in its unmatched 
individuality, beautiful in its framing of 
mountain and valley, foothill and forest. 
Sometimes, when the fog rolls in from the 








valleys below, filling the vast spaces under- 
neath with a foamy tide of vapor, it seems 
to the motorist that he is on the verge of 
a phantom sea, and that he can almost hear 
the wash of spectral tides lapping against 
the mountainsides. 

North, and slanting gradually to the 
northwest, is the highway. leading through 
the desert wastes and on to 
the High Sierra, where 
Mount Whitney stands, the 
highest peak outside of 
Alaska in the United States. 
Here one may drive in to 
many of the mountain lakes 
and streams. Along his way 
in the early Spring months, 
the motorist will find where 
the desert has blossomed 


even more than the rose, 
with acres of kaleidoscopic 
brilliancy of wild flowers, 
lighting hitherto shriveled 
and wilderness spaces with a 
wealth of variegated hues 
that put the colors of the 
rainbow to shame. 


In the winter months, the 
motorist can drive into Im- 
perial County. Where the 
ingenuity of man has turned 
the waters of the Colorado 
River into a desert area, and 
wrought a_ transformation 
hardly short of a miracle. 
Here are fields of waving 
grain, vegetables, melons, 
gtapefruit and other citrus 
fruit, dates, and other horti- 
cultural products, cattle, 
sheep, swine, and all the ac- 
companiments of an agricul- 
tural community which has 
made a name in every nook and cranny of 
America. Here, too, will be found the 
mysterious Salton Sea, relic of bygone ages; 
and here, also, will be noted the footprints 
of animals of prehistoric times, imprinted 
on the then cooling surface of a recently 
created universe. 


These are among the main-traveled high- 
ways of Southern California, but they are 
only sketchily portrayed. In all directions 
throughout the thirteen Southern Counties 
are roads leading into seldom-visited forests, 
foothills, canyons, sea beaches, mountain 

Read further on Page 88) 
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Landmarks and Historical Museums 


By H. C. PETERSON, Curator, Sutter's Fort Historical Museum 
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“It shall be the duty of the State Highway Commission to keep in repair all objects or markers adjacent to a public ps 
which have been erected to mark historical places, and to keep such markers free from all vegetation which may o 


scure 


them from view. It shall be the duty of the commission to erect and maintain, upon the public highways, suitable signs 
indicating the direction and distance to all state registered landmarks of historical interest not adjacent to and visible from a 


primary state highway. 


leading to such place of historical interest.” 


UCH water passed under the Bridge 
M of time between the writing of 
those two quotations and with its 
passing have gone countless historical land- 
marks of national and international interest 
—landmarks that would be of inestimable 
value today. 
Why preserve landmarks and _ historical 
relics? Not a hard question to answer. In 
California we are particularly proud of our 


State A. B. No. 170—1931. 





romantic history. True, it covers but a com- 
paratively short period, but in that period 
we have crowded more romantic, more 
tragic, and more intensely interesting historv 
than has any other spot on earth. 

It is a history built on human emotions, 
a history replete with pioneering hardships 
and perseverance, a history of courage that 
we want to pass on to our children. Visual 
education is the keynote to interesting the 


Such signs shall be placed at the intersection of a primary state highway and the road or way 


child, whether he be six or sixty. To see 
something that actually was used, or was 
lived in by those red-blooded people who 
pioneered this glorious State for us, imme- 
diately awakens a desire to know more 
about their history. Every landmark, every 
relic thus becomes a potential teacher of 
early California history. 

After many years of discouraging work 

(Read further on Page 94) 


Southern California Automobile Highways 


areas and cloisters of Nature, which to enter 
is to steep one’s self in the glory and the 
fascination of out-door-land. 

From early May until late October this 
book of Nature is open, with unforgettable 
world-wonders such as the towering forest- 
pillars of the Sequoia Gigantea Big Trees 
in Tulare County, the Palisade Glacier and 
the lofty peak of Mount Whitney. There 
are scores of other spectacles which will 
greet the traveler who turns shoreward or 
inland to study and marvel at the infinite 
panoramas which will unfold before the 
sight of those who journey over the high- 
ways and byways of the motoring thorough- 
fares of Southern California. 


(Continued from Page 87) 

Visitors from outside States or members 
of the Automobile Club of Southern -Cali- 
fornia, can get full and free details of all of 
these highways from the Touring Informa- 
tion Bureau of the Club, by letter, tele- 
phone or personal call at any time of night 
or day. Persons who intend camping out 
on journeys which will occupy several days, 
or a week or more, should be sure to pre- 
pare themselves carefully beforehand. Take 
plenty of warm clothing, a good supply of 
blankets, and by preference, cots and light 
mattresses that can be folded and strapped 
to the running-boards of the car. Boil ALL 
drinking water, and if camping in the 
woods, be sure to thoroughly extinguish 


all camp-fires, first with water, and after- 
ward by covering the ashes with dirt. 

If crossing any stream, be careful to test 
the depth of the water and the nature of 
the bottom of the stream, in order to avoid 
danger of being bogged down. Carry an 
axe and a good flashlight in addition to the 
least possible camp equipage, and be espe- 
cially diligent in putting your car in perfect 
condition for the trip. Camp on high spots 
to avoid mosquitos, and if camping in the 
mountains or in the forests, look your camp- 
site over rigidly to see that no snakes are 
about. By taking precautions of this nature 
you will be able to spend such a vacation 


happily. 





MODERN, PAVED HIGHWAY IN TURNBULL CANYON 
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The Battle of San Pasqual 


know. We are awakened by what 

seems to be the sound of a bugle. 
We rush up to the lookout on the hill- 
side. Look yonder! Mounted men are 
charging down upon those Indian huts, 
where Pico’s lancers are awaiting them. It 
is Captain Abraham R. Johnston and his 
advance guard of 12 men.“ 

Following them are General Kearney, 
with Lieutenants Emory, Warner and Ham- 
mond, and Captain ‘Benjamin Moore, with 
something like fifty men. Then come Cap- 
tains Gibson and Gillespie, with twenty 
volunteers, and Lieutenant Davidson in 
charge of the artillery. Some of the men 
are mounted on mules. How jaded and 
emaciated appear those mounts of the 
Americans as compared with the sleek, 
nimble-footed horses of the Mexicans! 

For a moment-the Mexican lancers stand 
firm and receive the charge. As the Ameri- 
cans come within range, shots are fired by 
the Mexican riflemen. At the first shot, 
Captain Johnson, leading the advance guard, 
topples from his horse, a bullet through 
his brain. 

At a signal from General Pico, his men 
wheel their horses and flee. With triumph- 
ant shouts, the Americans spur their mounts 
and take up the pursuit. Some of the jaded 
animals refuse to be* hurried, however, con- 
sequently the pursuers are strung out in 
disorder. As soon as a large number of the 
pursuing horsemen are well beyond the 
forked road, General Pico wheels his lancers 
and charges furiously. At the same time 
the party in ambush races out and closes in 
from the rear and sides, shouting, “Aqui 
bamos hacer matanzo!” (“Here we are 
going to have a slaughter!’’) 

It is not a battle. It is butchery, brief 
but terrible. The Americans, outnumbered 
two and three to one, defend themselves 
as best they can with sabres and clubbed 
muskets. In ten minutes’ time, practically 
every man of that extreme advance guard is 
killed or wounded. 

We witness the combat between Captain 
Moore and General Pico, the former armed 
with a sword, the latter with a lance. In 
parrying a thrust, Captain Moore breaks .his 
sword. When he reaches for his pistol, 
two rangers rush in and kill him with their 
lances. Like a brave knight Captain Moore 
died, his broken sword hilt clasped in his 
hand and the blade broken in two. 


J UST how long we slept we shall never 


By LUCIEN M. LEWIS 


(Concluded from last issue) 


Who is that wiry little man clubbing 
right and left with his long squirrel rifle? 
Beset by two lancers, he breaks his gun, is 
unhorsed, then races to safety behind a 
cactus. It is Kit Carson, who has saved 
himself as if by a miracle. Kit was’ called 
“the bravest of the brave,” yet his Indian 
code had taught him the folly of not seek- 
ing safety in flight when all other recourses 
were exhausted. 

We see General Kearney singled out by 
a lancer. At the first thrust he is wounded. 
The lancer raises his arm for the death 
blow. Then he lowers his lance. Undoubt- 
edly General Kearney's rank has saved him. 

In the midst of the confused butchery, 
the howitzer, pulled by a mule, dashes up. 
The frightened mule rushes madly around, 
seeing which the enemy closes in, captures 
one of the gunners, wound another and kill 
the third, making off with the howitzer. 

American reinforcements are coming up. 
Shots are fired at the Mexicans who, at a 
signal from Pico, are beginning to fall back. 
As a Mexican dashes by, he is shot from his 
horse and falls with a broken leg. Another 
is captured when his -horse falls upon him. 
The enemy is in retreat. But there is no 
pursuit. Doubtless General Kearney and 
his officers fear another ambuscade. 

We look down upon a gory spectacle. 
Ninetean men are dead, with about the 
same number wounded, many of them mor- 
tally. General Kearney, anticipating a 
charge from the enemy, orders his men to 
load their weapons and form into a hollow 
square. Lieutetnant Emory is sent hurriedly 
to the rear to warn Major Swords, whose 
rear guard is in charge of supplies. Dr. 
Griffin, the company surgeon, and his aides 
are hurried up to take charge of the 
wounded, some of whom are lanced in a 
half-dozen or more places. 

We see General Kearney, who is pain- 
fully wounded, call his officers around him. 
A camp must be selected—one where the 
wounded may be safe from the menace of 
charging lancers. Up on the stony, cacti- 
covered hillside the wounded are borne. It 
is rough ground, with no water available, 
but no hostile lancer may break through 
that circle of bristling cacti. 

That long day finally comes to an end. 
Purple darkness again settles over the val- 
ley. All that day Pico’s men could be seen 
circling the camp, like a coyote pack hang- 
ing on the flank of a wounded animal. 


General Kearney, suffering from his 
wounds, relinquishes his command to Cap- 
tain Turner. The officers gather around 
the camp fire, their heads close together. 
There are not enough mules left to carry 
both the dead and wounded. A short dis- 
tance from the camp shallow graves are dug, 
and there with tear-wet faces the men bury 
their heroic dead. 

By the light of the camp fire Captain 
Turner is seen writing a letter. It is to 
Commodore Stockton, asking for relief. 
Three men—Privates Godey, Burgess and 
another—are entrusted with this message, 
with instructions through the 
enemy lines under cover of darkness and 
make their way to San Diego. We see the 
three crawl up an arroya, evade the enemy 
sentries, and in another moment the night 
has swallowed them up. 

On the evening of the 6th at Old Town, 
as at Brussels before Waterloo, “there was 
a sound of revelry by night.” In a famous 
old ballroom “bright lights shone o’er fair 
women and brave men.”” The fair women 
were the dark-eyed senoras and senoritas, 
and among the brave men were Commodore 
Stockton and his staff. It was the wee 
smal! hours of morning when the music 
ceased, 

No wonder that Commodore Stockton 
was irritated next morning when a servant 
awakened him and announced a messenger. 
It was Private Burgess, his clothing torn 
to shreds, his face, hands and arms bleeding. 

Hurriedly Stockton read Captain Turner's 
letter. Possibly for military reasons it did 
not reveal the desperate situation of Kear- 
ney’s men. If Stockton dismissed the mes- 
senger somewhat gruffly, possibly it was for 
the above-mentioned reasons. Then, too, 
undoubtedly he felt that he should not be- 
tray to the natives by word or deed that 
Kearney had met with defeat. 

As quickly as possible, it would seem, 
Stockton begins to organize his relief party. 
It is a difficult undertaking. Few horses 
are available, without which the artillery 
is useless. A hastily formed expedition 
he reasons, might result in a second dis- 
aster. Meanwhile he sends Godey and his 
companions back with a sealed letter to 
Captain Turner. 

Next morning, December 7th, finds 
Kearney'’s army in desperate straits. Their 
provisions are almost exhausted, their best 
horses killed or driven off by the enemy. 
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The wounded, exposed to the elements and 
lying on the rocky, uneven ground, are suf- 
fering agony. General Kearney, again in 
command, gives the order to march. As 
they move slowly along the road toward 
the San Bernardo rancho, the enemy keeps 
pace, constantly menacing their flank. So 
threatening do the lancers become that Gen- 
eral Kearney decides to camp near the 
rancho. The half-starved men are now kill- 
ing their mules and roasting their flesh. 

The three runners with Stockton’s letter 
get within sight of Kearney’s camp, where 
they are captured by Mexican sentries. 
Under a flag of truce from General Pico, 
Burgess is exchanged for a Mexican pris- 
oner. Burgess, not having read Stockton’s 
letter, which was seized by Pico’s sentries, 
seems to have left General Kearney under 
the impression that aid was refused, which 
further complicates matters. 

That night General Kearney decides to 
send a more urgent message to Commodore 
Stockton. Lieutenant Beale, Kit Carson and 
an Indian are selected for the task. What a 
hero is this Lieutenant Beale, before, during 





and after the battle! Under cover of dark- 
ness the three steal away, the Indian taking 
an opposite direction to Beale and Carson, 
who stay close together. Worm-like, they 
crawl through sagebrush and cacti till the 
night again swallows them up. 

What a night of torture for those three 
runners! Who may picture it? Without 
roads or lights to guide them, they fight 
their way through brush-covered canyons 
and over cacti-covered hills. The Indian, 
on account of his familiarity with the coun- 
try, is the first to reach his objective, fol- 
lowed closely by Beale and Carson. The 
arrival of those desperate runners awakens 
Stockton to the necessity for immediate ac- 
tion. Without waiting for his artillery, he 
hurried 200 men to Kearney’s relief early 
next morning. 

Practicaly surrounded, Kearney’s men are 
hoping and praying for the arrival of that 
relief party. “Did Kit get through? Where 
is Kit?” we hear a wounded man cry out 
in his delirium. 

On the morning of December 9th we see 
Sergeant Cox die in the arms of a comrade. 
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He was so young to die. So far away from 
home and loved ones. We have often won- 
dered if that young bride he left behind 
him in his Colorado home ever knew that 
even in his death agony his last thoughts 
were of her. 

Shortly after midnight on December 10 
a sentry joyfully reports that he hears voices 
speaking in English. This is followed by 
the tramp of feet, and in another moment 
Lieutenant Gray and his relief party are 
announced. At dawn the enemy are seen 
to slink away over the hills. By his extreme 
caution, Pico has undoubtedly lost the 
opportunity for inflicting upon Kearney a 
crushing defeat. 

As we drive out of the valley, we look 
back once more upon that battle-field. In 
the early morning mist, the sun shines 
blood-red upon that monument as if in 
memory of those brave men whose blood 
was shed there. 

Yes, just a slab of granite and a cacti- 
covered hillside. But the path that leads 
to that noble monument should be paved 
with blocks of gold! 


The Personal Art of Max Wieczorek © 


ae 


Portrait of Frederick W. 
Blanchard, recently placed 
in the Municipal Art Gal- 
lery, City Hall, Los An- 
geles. 





By EVERETT CARROLL MAXWELL 


REAT art is always simple art— 
G difficult to execute but easy to ‘un- 
derstand. Personally I can never 
see the problems of involved technicalities 
in the works of El Greco, Goya or Hokisui. 
Early Egyptian art and that of the Ming 
painters should not mystify the intelligent 
laymen, if properly approached. We are 
prone to read all manner of hidden mean- 
ings into our simplest works of art, due no 
doubt to the very fact that they are so 
supremely simple and understandable. We 
must build ourselves great heights to scale 
—hence all this nonsense about the arts. 

In a recent interview with Max Wiec- 
zorek, whose memorial portrait of the late 
Frederick W. Blanchard has recently been 
placed in the Municipal Art Gallery in the 
Los Angeles City Hall, the artist asserts 
that the “portraitist, dealing as he does 
with personalities, is confronted by the 
most difficult task in all the realm of art.” 
He must please his subject, his public and 
himself. A monumental task, indeed! 

No two individuals will agree upon the 
physical or spiritual qualities of a third 
party. Each of us see our friends and ac- 
quaintances through angles of personal opin- 
ion and viewpoints widely diversified. 

Thus it is that the painting of a portrait 
is the most thankless of tasks. 


(Read Further on Page 92) 
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had taken the mid watch. Now it 

lay in his typewriter just as he had 
written it. A cold, short message from 
Trona Field,—a message that Jack had been 
afraid would come through ever since he 
joined the Navy. Long years of suffering, 
cowering, changing his name, his hair and 
his very complexion had all been of no 
avail. Murder is never justified and the 
murderer always pays! The ship was head- 
ing for San Pedro now—from there he 
would be sent to his home state for trial 
and the certain sentence of death that would 
follow such a trial! 


[’ HAD come through just after he 


He tore the despatch from the typewriter 
and scanned it for the tenth time. His face 
was drained of color and his eyes gleamed 
like a man that had died a death of agony. 
His jet black hair was hanging stringy in 
his face. His hands shook as he read: 

COMMANDING OFFICER 

USS IDAHO 

0010 JACK AARON WANTED BY 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES PERIOD 
ARREST AND DELIVER UPON AR- 
RIVAL SAN PEDRO 0003 


This was the end of the chase. The 
end of long suffering, the ending of a de- 
tective story perhaps, for the detectives must 
have searched long and hard before they 
discovered Jack. He told himself these 
things over and over. 

Finally Jack got to his feet. He crumpled 
the message in his hands. He eyed the 
sleepy looking radio striker that was sup- 
posed to be on watch with him. 

“Take the thing over while I go up on 
deck,” he ordered, “I’ve got to get a breath 
of fresh air.” 

The striker nodded and moved into Jack’s 
seat, picking up the phones and putting 
them on his ears. 

Jack moved out of the compartment rath- 
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By STEVE FISHER 


er slowly. He made his way up the iron 
ladders and onto the fore castle of the ship. 
It was a black moonless night. The 
bleached white decks were the only visible 
things. There was swish of waves as the 
great monster of war pushed her way 
through the water towards the home port. 

Jack’s mind was in a turmoil. Within 
him surged a hundred thousand unsurpres- 
sable emotions. Everything was gone now. 
Sadly he reflected the murder. The night 
old Jake had found him with his daughter 
and had commenced horse whipping him. 
The rock Jack had picked up and thrown 
at the farmer. The girl’s horrified scream! 
The running, continued running, always 
running, from one place to another, from 
one hcle to another, running away! He 
remembered how relieved he had been 
when he at last got across the State line; 
the freight cars he had ridden in; the odd 
jobs he had done in various cities; how he 
had dodged policemen and had finally gath- 
ered enough fortitude to enlist in the Navy. 
The minutes that seemed like years when he 
reported for shipment after they had taken 
his finger prints. The million thoughts of 
the policemen that would be waiting for 
him when he arrived in San Diego. Then 
at last a ship, a comparatively easy three 
years in the Navy without serious worry 
of discovery. He had a new name and a 
new crop of hair that he managed to keep 
dyed without even his shipmates finding 
out—and now it was all over. Everything 
was gone! 

Jack leaned on the life chains and gazed 
momentarily down at the inky black water. 
He watched the sparkling phosphorous as 
it bubbled and died. In his mind every- 
thing was definitely taking shape. At first 
he thought he was reeling, but now an idea 
had come to him. As the idea grew into 
the realization that it was the last resort 
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his hand began trembling and his body 
quivered in anticipation of the thought. 
Doggedly he swore to himself that he 
would carry out the idea, that was now a 
formed plan, to the fullest extent. 

Slowly he made his way up the fore 
castle and past the galley deck, down the 
ladder there to the quarter deck. Further 
aft he contacted the marine on guard over 
the captain’s hatch. He knew the marine, 
stopped for a short conversation, during 
which time he lit a cigarette and gave the 
marine one—a petty bribe to invade the for- 
bidden territory for enlisted’ men,—com- 
pletely aft on the ship. 

He patted the sea plane the Naval lieu- 
tenant had taken him up in once, as he 
passed it. Aimlessly he rubbed his hand 
along the huge catapult, rubbing the grease 
on his blues afterwards. When he was at 
last on the fan tail, out of sight of anyone, 
he dropped to his knees. The cigarette 
burned slowly in his hand, the words he 
spoke were soft. 

Then he got to his feet. He drained one 
last deep drag from the butte and threw it 
over the side. He straightened his shoulders 
back and stood erect for a moment, salut- 
ing the empty flag staff, then with a sudden 
move he grabbed it, swung himself out over 
the rails and into the icy water. Like a 
huge black, hungry monster it swallowed 
him up in a gulp. 

HE radio striker that had relieved 

Jack was slow, but the sender from 
Trona Field finally got it through his head 
that the message ordering the commanding 
officer to arrest a man, should have indi- 
cated JACK TARON instead of JACK 
AARON. The Trona Field sender even 
went into detail to explain to the dumb 
striker that in the Morse code, “A” is “dit 
dash” and that “T” is just “dash.” He 
had, in error, sent an extra “dit.” 


DIARY OF A HARD LUCK SALESMAN 


9:11—Looked over racing results. 
9:46—Stopped to see show window 
Circus put on by lady advocating 
hair tonic. 
10:05—Held curb-stone conference with 
old acquaintance. 
10:37—Helped one thousand other peo- 
ple watch messenger boy feeding 
pigeons. 
11:00—Called on prospect. No luck. 
11:02—Had measure taken for new pipe. 
11:30—Phoned my favorite boyish bob. 


Closed big deal for Saturday 
night. 

12:18—Went to see about radio bat- 
teries. 

12:45—Time out for lunch. 

2:10—Joined excited posse watching 
man put on new tire. , 

2:31—Called on prospect. This fish is 
dead and buried from the eye- 
brows back. 

2:33—Watched derrick lifting steel 
beams. Very educational. 





3:12—Had argument with guy for 
stepping on my foot. 
3:35—Called up prospect I forgot I 
had date with. No luck. 
3:49—Joined class studying modern 
methods of moving a safe. 
4:15—Called on prospect. No luck. 
4:17—Decided to cross street. 
4:32—Bulletin: Landed safely! 
4:41—Quit for the day. Lotta hard 
work. No luck. 
HARRY R. DANIEL. 
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PERSONAL ART OF MAX WIECZOREK 
(Continued from Page 90) 


If the portrait painter, like the camera, 
could produce a perfect and mechanical 
likeness of the sitter, and still remain an 
artist, no doubt the problem would be 
solved. 

This cannot be done, for the true artist 
must bring his own individual personality 
to aid him in his interpretation. Thus he 
views his subject through his own tempera- 
ment and often his trained vision sees char- 
acteristics that even closest associates fail 
to observe. 

During Max Wieczorek’s long sojourn 
in the West, he has painted several hundred 
of our leading citizens—all canvases of great 
artistic merit; colorful, decorative, yet ex- 
cellent likenesses. 

The landscapist may resort to unlimited 
poetic license in interpreting nature. In 
fact, no landscape painting is truthful. It 
can’t be and remain good art. The painter 
must be able to lie so artistically that his 
translation appears true. Of course, art can 
never approach nature within fifty per cent. 

Alas, the painter of portraits has no such 
redress. He must give his patrons a speak- 
ing likeness and yet be crafty enough to 
please the critics and the juries and still 
remain an artist. 

By some alchemy known only to him- 
self, this Wieczorek has been able to do, 
and now in the prime of his ripened ex- 
perience he has gained an international repu- 
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tation for the personal charm and uncom- 
promising sincerity of his work. 

His later renderings show a maturity and 
ripeness, a solidity and sophistication 
only remotely suggested in earlier works, 
yet in fundamental essentials the artist's 
work shows but slight variation. He has 
evidently felt content with his medium and 
his muse. His academic training was com- 
plete long before he became a studio work- 
er. Consequently his mind is free to study 
the more vital essentials that go to make up 
a lasting work of art. 

Always back and beyond the graceful, 
ornamental quality of his drawings, lies a 
structural building up not unlike an archi- 
tectural rendering in accuracy and design. 
Intellectually this artist would have devel- 
oped into a great genre painter had not 
he elected to make portraiture his life 
work. Often his handling is detailed with- 
out becoming fussy or small. Many times 
Wieczorek’s sense of characterization ap- 
proaches the telling quality of the tragic. 
The mental and moral struggle appeals to 
him, and his expressive lines delineate its 
action upon mind and body. 

As a rule, his best works deal with 
ripened maturity; men who have experienced 
life and women who have loved deeply. 
Often he reads character in terms of strug- 
gle and fortitude. In a few portraits he 
dwells upon the mellowness and dignity of 
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old age. These figures live, breathe and 
attract, in their abundance of exuberant 
existence. 


Wieczorek’s work has been hung in the 
leading exhibitions throughout Europe and 
America, namely, Paris Salon; Crystal Pal- 
ace, London; Societe Royale, Antwerp; 
Panama Pacific International Exposition, San 
Francisco; Museum of History, Science and 
Art, Los Angeles; San Francisco Art Asso- 
ciation; New York Water Color Society, 
National Arts Club, Architectural League, 
N. Y., etc receiving many medals, prizes 
and honorable mention. 


Wieczorek was born in Silesia, of Polish- 
German parentage. As a youth, Wieczorek 
took a course in natural sciences at the 
University of Breslau, the capital of Si- 
lesia, later serving in the Prussian army as 
an officer in the 109th regiment, the body- 
guard of the Grand Duke of Baden. At 
the age of twenty he entered the art school 
at Karlsruhe, studying under Ferdinand 
Keller. Leaving the southern part of Ger- 
many, he traveled and studied through the 
Tyrol and in Italy. He remained there for 
several years, spending most of the time on 
the Riviera near Genoa. He resumed his 
art studies at Munich, and later in Weimar, 
under Prof. Max Thedy, one of the most 
successful painters of the Piloty School. He 
was also greatly influenced by Count Leo- 
pold Von Kalckreuth, who then held a pro- 
fessorship at the Academy in Weimar. He 
sent pictures to all the well-known exhi- 
bitions in Germany, Paris, London, Brus- 
sels and Scotland. 


After coming to America, he spent a 
number of years in New York, later estab- 
lishing a permanent studio in Los Angeles. 





QUIET HEART 


HE Summer. ways are happy ways 
To lightly follow, one by one, 
Through laughing days and singing days, 
With green fields growing in the sun; 
And in the tall and tranquil skies 
A covenant of butterflies. 


The Summer ways are bright and fair 
To boys and girls who laugh and sing 
So merrily, and unwaware . 

(O quiet heart, remembering, 

When winds of early Autumn blow, 
There is no way for us to go.) 


CARDINAL LE Gros 


Reprinted from “Wings.” 
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THE PRESENT TENDENCY IN 
WESTERNS 


EEP in human nature lies the love of 
D the remote, the less accessible. The 

reader of Western stories may well 
defend his choice. “Westward the Course 
of Empire Takes Its Way,’’ and westward 
the story writers have followed it, from the 
time when that great originator of the West- 
ern story, James Fenimore Cooper, whose 
own immediate border was Western New 
York, developed the magnificent epics of 
the forest and the prairie. 


The wise reader who escapes daily rou- 
tine to wander with “The Pathfinder” and 
“The Pioneers” in primeval forests, may 
like a more personal acquaintance with his 
author and find it in the first complete 
biography of Cooper since Lounsbury’s, half 
a century ago. Henry Walcott Boynton’s 
“James Fenimore Cooper’ brings back the 
story-teller who, whatever his faults of style, 
invented the Western and possessed the 
power to charm his readers and hold them 
in glamorous thrall. 


The long line from Cooper to Zane Grey 
portrays its ever-moving West, and at last 
the scene is Arizona, New Mexico, and 
the Border. Texas, of course, is still a 
magical name, as in Dane Coolidge’s “Jess 
Roundtree, Texas Ranger,” one of the new 
books. Kyne and Curwood have delighted 
their readers with the Western atmosphere 
of some of their stories, while W. D. Hoff- 
man has devoted himself to the Wild West 
in its picturesque aspects. People who 
boast “I do not like poetry’”’ may neverthe- 
less respond to the pure poetry found in 
Zane Grey's and Hoffman’s titles. “The 
Light of Western Stars” and “Riders of the 
Purple Sage,” by Grey, and “Westward to 
Paradise” and “The Canyon of No Return,” 
by Hoffman, are examples of their choice 
of poems shorter than a Japanese Hokku 
to suggest the subjects of their books. “Chip 
of the Flying U,” by B. M. (Bower) Sin- 
clair, belongs to the list of poetic titles, and 
its writer to the roster of favorite authors. 
Ask the readers, younger and older of West- 
erns, “Whose books do you read?” and you 
may add many authors to the list. 


An interesting tendency is shown in the 
present demand for non-fiction dealing with 
Western material. The idea that story read- 
ers would care for the facts on which their 
fiction was based may have been suggested 
by the present interest in biography. 


The 
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book, however, that apparently called forth 
the recent Western non-fiction was not 
strictly biography: “Tombstone,” the his- 
tory of the famous Arizona town, written 
by the late Walter Noble Burns. Readers 
discovered that actual happenings, if well 
told, had advantages over the fictitious. 
William McLeod Raine’s “Famous Sheriffs 
and Western Outlaws” was followed by 
Stuart N. Lake's “Wyatt Earp, Frontier 
Marshal,” a biography of nearly four hun- 
dred pages. Earp changed the course of 
history, it is said, by his enforcement of the 
law in Dodge City, Deadwood, and Tomb- 
stone. 


Jesse Lilienthal’s “Gambler's Wife, The 
Life of Malinda Jenkins,’ may be classed 
in the group that have followed the met*od 
used in “Trader Horn.” 


A book that will continue to hold its 
place as a source and at the same time an 


interestingly written narrative is Dane 
Coolidge’s new “Fighting Men of the 
West.” Mr. Coolidge presents here the 


lives of twelve frontier fighters. -The South- 
west and the Border, which Mr. Coolidge 
knows so well, are animate in the lives of 
these Fighting Men. 


It will be interesting to watch the inter- 
action of fiction and non-fiction. Has the 
fictionized biography stolen so much of the 
charm of the unreal that it can supplant the 
novel? Are fiction and non-fiction to min- 
gle? Or shall it be that never the twain 
shall meet? 


“JAMES FENIMORE COOPER.” Henry 
Walcott Boynton. Century Company. 


“THE CANYON OF NO RETURN.” 
W. D. Hoffman. McClurg. 


“FAMOUS SHERIFFS AND WESTERN 
OUTLAWS.” William McLeod Raines. 
Doubleday-Doran. 


“WYATT EARP, FRONTIER MAR- 
SHAL.” Stuart N. Lake. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


“GAMBLER’S WIFE, THE LIFE OF 
MALINDA JENKINS.” Jesse Lilienthal. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“JESS ROUNDTREE, TEXAS RANG- 
ER.” Dane Coolidge. Dutton. 


“FIGHTING MEN OF THE WEST.” 
Dane Coolidge. Dutton. 
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Ben Field and League Notes 


EN FIELD, well known poet who con- 

ducts the Poetry page—Melody Lane— 
of this magazine, is on an extended Eastern 
trip. Mr. Field is National President of the 
League of Western Writers. During the 
past weeks he has, at his own expense, 
made a detailed tour of California and the 
Western States visiting all Chapters of the 
League. The Overland office has received 
from Mr. Field a number of charming 
letters. In these he tells of gatherings of 
literary folk and meetings and receptions ar- 
ranged in his honor. 


After leaving Los Angeles, President 
Field visited League Chapters in Fresno, 
San Francisco, Sonoma, Salem, Oregon, 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and Victoria, B. 
C. He met with local and national off- 
cers and considered plans for the develop- 
ment of the League. He reports a fine spirit 
and enthusiasm everywhere. Various local- 
ities not now served by the League are 
considering the advisibility of forming 
chapters. 


According to an announcement sent mem- 
bers of the League by National Secretary, 
Arthur Truman Merrill, the 1933 Conven- 
tion will be cancelled. Secretary Merrill 
says: 


“For months past reports have been pouring 
in to official headquarters of members who 
would not be able to attend the Convention. 
This caused a growing apprehension that at- 
tendance would be negligible. After the Long 
Beach disaster these letters multiplied. A 
president of one of the oldest and largest chap- 
ters wrote: “I do not know of any one from 
my chapter who will attend.” The gravity of 
the situation was apparent. 


In one of the weekly official meetings it was 
suggested that President Field visit the chap- 
ters and so learn the will of the majority. This 
has now been accomplished. Entirely at his 
own expense he has visited the chapters from 
Los Angeles to Victoria. Letters from both 
officials and members to your Secretary fol- 
lowing the Presidential visits prove the wisdom 
of the decision. Not only has the matter im- 
mediately in hand been successfully focused, 
but the resultant spirit of cooperation and 
good will should prove invaluable to League 
growth and prosperity. It is the will of the 
majority that the 1933 Convention be cancelled 
and that the 1934 Convention be held in Port- 
land as decided at the last Convention in San 
Francisco. In making this decision of cancel- 


ling the 1933 Convention, the membership has 
been guided by the two outstanding facts, the 


depression and the Long Beach disaster. 


We believe it is the universal desire of the 
membership of the League of Western Writers 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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SUMMER 
RATES, Now 


$2 per day singlel 
$2.50 per day doublel 
Special weekly and monthly rates 
All rooms with bath and 
shower. Every modern 
convenience. 
Fine foods at reasona- 
ble prices in the Plaza’s 
Russian Eagle Garden 
Cafe. 
Look forthe’’Doorway of Hospitality” 


Chas. Damyigen Mgr. Egor Sioors Pass. 


VINE op BLVD. 
SET OD Le ALIYOR NT 




























Oscar Maggiora 


Ravioli and Spaghetti 


Italian and French Dinners 


Flor D'ltalia 
GARDEN CAFE 


Regular Dinner 50c 


Chicken or Steak Dinner 
Every Day—75c 


Reservations for Banquets 


“xe 


Tel. MAdison 5763 
ae 


627 North Spring St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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From a primer, a prayer and a spelling 

book, which comprise the little Colo- 
nial child’s entire library, in just 150 years, 
a voluminous and classic juvenile literature 
has been born in America. 


Te is a little story of Now and Then. 


‘*Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray 
the Lord my soul to keep,’ was the child’s 
evening prayer 150 years ago today. We 
had a primer and a spelling book, and in 
that little primer, this quaint little prayer 
was printed. It is the lawful heritage of 
every American child. The little spelling 
book had eight fables, and both the books 
were very quaint, to be sure, for they were 
printed in 1777. 

With this miniature library, if so it might 
he called, the child had to be satisfied. Com- 
pare this pitiful little pair of books with 
the marvelous libraries and collections of 
books, especially for children, today, not 
omitting the mention of the Moving Pic- 
tures, and the Radio. From this beginning, 


The Young Idea 
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America has evolved the largest collection 
of books for children and for youth in the 
world. Does the little rich American, born 
with the gold spoon of literature in his 
mouth, today get less nutriment out of his 
well-stored pantry book-shelf, than his little 
European cousin gets, who has to nibble at 
crumbs of our language in a much more 
frugal fashion? 


Editor’s note: The above is from the charm- 
ing book entitled “The Chrysalis of Romance,” 
published a half dozen years ago, but deserving 
renewed attention. The author is Inez G. How- 
ard, prominent Los Angeles woman. The book 
is replete with philosophic and patriotic touches 
and discovers the author to us as one who has 
traveled widely and observed closely. The book, 
says the Foreword, “is trying to discover Amer- 
ica to the Americans,” and does it through such 
chapters as Uncle Sam’s Personality, Ancient 
Symbols to be Seen Today, Archives of the 
Past, Our Hero Holidays, Folk Lore, etc. John 
Stevens McGroarty has written one of his de- 
lightful introductions. The book is published 
by the Times Mirror Press, is beautifully bound 
and carries some delightful art work. 


Landmarks and Historical Museums 
(Continued from Page 88) 


we have at last experienced the pleasure 
of seeing our public and private schools 
seriously taking up the study of local dis- 
trict history in detail, visiting local his- 
torical places and learning as much of them 
as possible. 

We want our children to grow up good, 
loyal citizens. Nothing will create in a 
child’s mind more loyalty to his home town 
than a knowledge of its early history, of 
the sacrifices their forefathers, and mothers, 
made that they might enjoy the countless 
conveniences they have today. 

So, to create that interest, to help vis- 
ualize the primitive conditions their fore- 
fathers were up against, we preserve the 
buildings where they lived and struggled, 
we preserve in museutns the utensils, the 
tools, the costumes and the relics of the 
social life of those days. 

If the general public could see, as we do 
daily here at Sutter's Fort, the keen interest 
taken by children in our exhibits, the avidity 
with which they read the labels, and the 
countless questions the youngsters ask, they 
would have a very satisfactory answer to 
the why of the landmark and historical 
museum. 

Annually we have thousands of school 
children from all parts of California visit 
the Fort with their teachers. The number 


has trebled in the last three years. The 
teachers are enthusiastic. To quote one— 
“It makes it easier for us. After a visit 
here, we do not have to urge them to study 
California history, they want to study it 
when they return home.” 


What we have done in Sacramento can 
be done in more or less degree by any 
historic community in California. It simply 
means gathering together in the public 
library or city hall as many of the local 
relics as possible, labeling them in detail, 
and taking the school children there to see 
them. It costs little, but it pays enormous 
future dividends in loyalty to the home 
town and its interests. Wherever they go, 
they sing its praises; they are proud of their 
city, of their State and the pioneers who 
created it. 





POEMS WANTED 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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that its greetings of good will, sympathy and 
admiration be extended both to the newly- 
formed Long Beach Chapter and to the people 
of Long Beach generally. 


Let us all work together confidently and 
harmoniously for the success of the Portland 
Convention in 1934.” 


President Field has sent out to League 


members a supplemental statement. We 


the following: 


“Attention of members of the League of 
Western Writers is called to a local and Book 
Fair gathering sponsored by the Portland Chap- 
ter of the League, which will meet at Cham- 
poeg, Oregon, the birthplace of a northwest 
county, on August 6, 1933. After the first day 
the meeting will adjourn to Portland at the 
Multnomah Hotel and will remain in session 
until Thursday, the 10th * * * Space will not 
permit that the thanks the National President 
would gladly express for many courtesies ex- 
tended him be included. These courtesies are 
not only in a way of inspiring assistance in 
his League work and in banquets, regular pro- 
grams, dinners, teas and entertainments, but 
also were connected with excursions, personal 
and very pleasurable contacts and many at- 
tentions that only kindness could dictate.” 


HE Summer Number of “WINGS,” 
of verse, edited by Stanton A. Coblentz, is 
a most creditable issue. It is a magazine of 
32 pages and carries, in addition to excellent 
verse by well known poets, an editorial depart- 
ment by Editor Coblentz, a section devoted to 
neglected poets (in this issue James Thomp- 
son), and one to reviews of current books of 
verse. Mr. Coblentz is making a distinct con- 
tribution through his editorship of “‘Wings.” 


magazine 


Many admirers of Mr. Coblentz’s poetry have 
been awaiting with anticipation the appearance 
of his new book “Songs of the Redwoods.” 
This is now off the press and reflects some of 
his best work. The majestic monarchs of the 
forest furnish the theme for his sonnets and 
lyrics. The ballads are tinged with western 
romance. The book is beautiful in design and 
superior in workmanship. It is printed in a 
14-point Caslon type, with brown ink on a 
tinted Sweetmeat Louvaine paper. The bind- 
ing in tone and finish reveals the spirit of the 
Redwoods. Headbands and end sheets add to 
the attractiveness of the volume. A tipped-in 
photographic reproduction of the Redwoods in 
sepia serves as a fitting frontispiece. 


The book is 5% inches by 8% inches, 80 
pages, and lists at $1.50. Copies of a limited 
edition, boxed for mailing, will be sent post- 
paid for $1.75. The book is published by the 
Overland-Out West Publications, H. W. Hell- 
man Building, Los Angeles, California, and 
may be ordered direct. 


LITERARY award that is gaining fame 

annually is that of the Commonwealth Club 
of California in which three medals are pre- 
sented for the three finest books by California 
authors published in the preceding year. Last 
year the awards were made to Dr. Herbert 
Eugene Bolton for his “Outpost of Empire’’; 


and to Lincoln Steffens for the “Autobiography 
of Lincoln Steffens,” and William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo for “Crowded Years.” 


The recent awards were made to Sara Bard 
Field, gold medal, for her book-length poem, 
“Barabbas,” deemed the book most worthy, 
written by a California resident and published 
in 1932. Silver medals identical in design were 
awarded to Gertrude Atherton for her auto- 
biography, ‘“‘Adventures .of a Novelist,” and to 
Harold Lamb for his novel, ““Nur Mahal.” The 
judges were President Robert G. Sproul, Uni- 
versity of California; Dr. Hardin Craig, pro- 
fessor of English at Stanford; Brother Leo, St. 
Mary’s College; President Rufus B. von Klein- 
Smid, University of Southern California; Presi- 
dent Aurelia H. Reinhardt, Mills College, and 
Mrs. Hattie Hecht Sloss. The awards will be 
continued in 1933. 


CELEBRATION commemorative of the 

acceptance by the California State Park 
Commission of ““Lachryma Montis,”’ the historic 
home of the late General Mariano Guadalupe 
Vallejo, at Sonoma, for the State of California, 
was held at Sonoma on July 7th. Thus this 
historic home becomes part of the system of 
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State Parks. This was made possible under the 
law of 1927 authorizing contributions of state 
funds toward such projects where half the cost 
is met from private sources. 


The program consisted of appropriate musical 
selections by the United States Marine Band, 
songs by Grace Bowles Hedge, the composition 
of Francisca Vallejo; vocal solos by Mrs. Louisa 
Vallejo Emparan, daughter of the late General 
Vallejo; greetings by A. R. Ginstead, and 
addresses by Joseph R. Knowland, member 
State Parks Commission; H. G. Ridgway, chair- 
man Events and Celebrations Committee, Red- 
wood Empire Association; W. F. Chipman, 
president General Vallejo Memorial Associa- 
tion; Hon. Emmett Seawell, past grand presi- 
dent Native Son of the Golden West, and Hon. 
Lewis F. Byington, past grand president Native 
Sons of the Golden West. 


The Advisory Committee of the Vallejo Home 
Memoria! is headed by Mrs. Walter L. Murphy 
of Sonoma. The Memorial Home was estab- 
lished in 1852, and in this house General Vallejo 
spent his last years. The lumber for the man- 
sion was hauled by teams from Vallejo; the 
brick was brought from the Sandwich Islands 
and the marble mantelpieces were purchased in 
Honolulu. The State has done well to cooperate 
with the generous and patriotic citizens who 
have made possible the taking over of this 
historic landmark. 





On your way to Chicago 











Bes 





to the ; 


Century of Progress 
Exposition... 


Stop in St. Louis 


A modern American city ... rich in historic lore... 
19 miles of river front... sixty-five city parks... 
world-famous zoo...Shaw Botanical Gardens 
... art galleries. Many other points of great inter- 
est...the world-renowned Lindbergh trophies 
exhibit and Municipal Opera, worth the visit alone. 


Directly on your route to Chicago from the South, 


Southwest and Southeast. 


At The American and American Annex Hotels you 
will find an air of hospitality and the utmost con- 
sideration for your comfort, meals that are the talk 
of experienced travelers everywhere. Special diet 
menu for those who need it (sent free on request) 
and prices that are surprisingly low. 


Rates from 
$1.50 


Market at 6th and 7th 


THE AMERICAN HOTEL 
THE AMERICAN ANNEX 


“On the Plaza’’ 


St. Louls, Mc. 
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MaltoPep 


(With Acidophilus Culture) 


MALTOPEP IS AN ALKA- 
LINE FCRMING FOOD. It 
neutralizes acidity (Acidosis). 
Acidosis often causes Cancer, 
Diabetes, Rheumatism and 
Stomach Ulcers. 


MALTOPEP AIDS _ DIGES- 
TION, RELIEVES GAS 
PAINS, bloating and _ heart 
throbbing. 


MALTOPEP CORRECTS CON- 
STIPATION. It contains a 
culture of viable (live) Acido- 
philus which neutralizes toxic 
conditions, stimulates bowel 
action and provides a friendly 
intestinal flora in which putri- 
fication and disease germs can- 
not thrive. 


MALTOPEP IS FREE FROM 
DRUGS, possessing decided 
therapeutic qualities. It is es- 
sentially a MALT AND ACI- 
DOPHILUS HEALTH FOOD 
BEVERAGE, delicious in taste 
and flavor, can be taken freely, 
and used to supercede tea, cof- 
fee or chocolate if desired. Ex- 
cellent in cases of malnutrition, 
nervousness, debility, indiges- 
tion and stomach disorders of 
all kinds. 


MALTOPEP PRICES 


Parcel Post or 
Expressage Prepaid 





One Pint $ 1.25 

a ee . 2.25 

One-half Gallon (one month’s 
supply for one person).......... 4.00 


Family Case of four one-half 
gallons (four months’ supply 
SCN 12.00 


L. G. MOWER, 
Distributor 


422 H. W. HELLMAN BLDG., 
354 SO. SPRING STREET, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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America in 
Transition 


(Continued from Page 86) 


national units of capitalism that are coming 
into being in Italy, Germany, Russia, Chile 
and other countries, and at the same time 
retain the principles of its early democracy. 
But I am too much of a realist to believe 
that such a scientifically designed system 
will come for a long time. 

The chances are that we will blunder into 
a dictatorship—either political or economic 
—in which all the minor officers are ap- 
pointed by. the highest elected authority. 
Then, after a period of subjection to rigid 
discipline, the people probably will rebel 
and insist that their ancient liberty be in- 
corporated in a right to elect all officers— 
or rulers—of their industrialized state. 

This is the haphazard way in which the 
human race has evolved in the past.: All 
our reforms have been born in struggle and 
pain. But how much better it would be 
to plan scientifically for an inevitably 
changed future! Then transition to that 
future would be gradual, with a minimum 
of suffering for all classes. 

Future generations will look back on our 
times as a period of fast and important 
transition from an age of semi-barbarism 
into the age of scientific beauty of life. 
Will they regard us as so many muddlers 
who wallowed in needless misery while we 
let the blind forces of life change us? Or 
will they look upon us as scientific men 
and women, who planned for a coming 
bright future and worked toward it with 
the strength and efficiency that cémes from 
sureness of purpose? 


Book Binding 


Artistic ad Serviceable 
Bindings for All Purposes 
Home — Library 
Office — School 


Old Books Renewed 
Specializing in De Luxe Bindings 
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RESTORATION OF 2-CENT RATE 
ON LOCAL FIRST-CLASS MAT- 
TER, EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1933 


Amendment to Postal Laws and Regulations 





Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
Washington, June 19, 1933. 


In connection with the order of this date, 
amending sections 509 and 510, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, so as to embody the provisions of 
the act of June 16, 1933, the postage rate of 2 
cents an ounce or fraction therof on first-class 
matter mailed for local delivery which is now 
subject to the 3-cent rate, the following should 
be particularly noted. 

Beginning July 1, 1933, postage on letters and 
other first-class matter (except postal cards and 
private mailing or post cards) mailed for local 
delivery at post offices having city or village 
letter-carrier service, or at any post office for 
local delivery to patrons thereof on a — - 
star route therefrom, or from patrons 
rural or star route for local delivery at tthe 
post office or on another rural or star route 
therefrom, shall be charged at the rate of 2 
cents for each ounce or fraction thereof; and 1 
cent for each ounce or fraction thereof when 
mailed at offices where letter-carrier service is 
not established, provided the addressees are not 
served by rural or star-route carriers. 

Letters in business reply envelopes are sub- 
ject to postage at the regular rate plus 1 cent 
additional for each letter. 

Letters mailed for local delivery with 2 cents 
postage prepaid on them on being forwarded to 
another post office should be charged with 1 
cent postage due to be collected from the 
addressee. 

There is no change in the rate of postage on 
other than local first-class matter which is now 
subject to the 3-cent rate. 

Postmastters shall be careful to see that the 
postage at the 3-cent rate is charged on first- 
class matter mailed for other than local 

delivery. ROY M. NORTH, 

Acting Third Asst. Postmaster General. 
P. B. 16193. 





The two-cent letter rates applies to first-class 
mail delivered in the following localities: 


Bel Air Palms 

Belvedere Gardens Sherman 
Brentwood Heights Sawtelle 

Eagle Rock Vernon 

Florence Watts 

Highland Park West Hollywood 
Hollywood West Los Angeles 
Hyde Park 


Although withia the corporate limits of the 
City of Los Angeles, first-class mail addressed 
to the following independent post offices and 
localities must be prepaid at the rate of 3 cents 
A ane or fraction thereof on all first-class 
mail. 


Canoga Park Sara Pedro 
Chatsworth Sepulveda 
Gardena Sherman Oaks 
Girard Studio City 
Highway Highlands Sunland 
— Vista Tarzana 

orth Hollywood Terminal Island 
North Los Angeles Tujunga 
Olive View Universal City 
Pacoima Van Nuys 
Reseda Venice 
Roscoe Wilmington 
San Fernando 





for Rare and Valuable Volumes 
Magazines “and Bulletins Made 
Permanent for Ready 
Reference 


EARL A. GRAY 
1220 MAPLE AVENUE 


Los Angeles, California 
Telephone PRospect 0396 














SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP AND JOURNALISM 


Aconprspetestanss training in the technique 
—e oe under personal leadership 

six distinguished American writers — Edwin 
Mackhem Ruth Comfort apy 
Hughes, Robert Wi elles Ritchie, 


Samuel G. Biyihe. I 
and ideal environment. 
accepted. Send for circular. 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 
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We INVITE YOU to 
visit this unique shoppe located in the El 
Encanto Building. 


Featuring Kali-sten-iks and Edward’s 
Shoes. The shoes recommended by the lead- 
ing child specialists. 


Specializing in Orthopedic and Corrective 
fittings. Miss Crum, formerly with Bullock’s 
and the Innes Shoe Co., will give advice and 
supervise all corrections. 


Let us give you a free demonstration by 
taking a Pedo-graph picture of your child’s 


feet. 
Westwood 


CHILDREN’S 
BOOT SHOP 


1103 GLENDON AVENUE, WESTWOOD 
C A Lt Pa aes 











No Traffic Tags 
For You! 


Rur your car into 

Olympic's drive - in 

garage—forget all parking worries. Take a fast 

elevator to your floor. All rooms are outside, 

sunny,—sound-proof, with bath and shower—and 

radio reception. Metropolitan in service, resi- 
dential in tone. 


Today's Rates are Most Moderate 
Single, $2.00 - $2.50 Double, $3 - $3.50 


N EF W HOTEL 
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Famous eak ‘ 
ene ba” 230 EDDY ST '* SAN FRANCISCO 
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KAI F, 
VEX OR Us 


TT cestotieie aiid 
The Eppley Hotel Company's 20 hotels in the 
Middle West, Louisville, Ky, Pittsburgh, Fo. and 
the Hamilton chain of Hotels in California. 
7OO ROOMS -- NEW LOW RATES 


BE S230 "ee Hh 


GARAGE SERVICE 
to and from our entronce without change 
E.C.EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
President Vice President & Managing Director 


CHICAGO OFFICE «520 N. MICHIGAN AVE - 
4416 

















California’s Most 


Picturesque Cafe 


The Chateau 


1201 Shatto Street 
LOS ANGELES 


© 


The Haunt of Artists, 


Epicures and Screen Stars 
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AN OLD WORLD GLIMPSE AT GLENWOOD MISSION INN 





